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PREFACE 


This estimate discusses the background factors pertinent to the Sino- 
Soviet relationship, assesses in general terms the prospects for Chinese 
modernization, and discusses its impact on Soviet perceptions and poli- 
cies. It surveys broad policy options available to Moscow in the future 
and their likelihood of adoption. The judgments concerning Soviet policy 
options pertain to the next 10 years, but some assessments concerning the 
prospects for Chinese modernization necessarily extend beyond the next 
decade. 


NOTE: This estimate was prepared by 
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THE IMPACT OF CHINA'S MODERNIZATION ON SOVIET PERCEPTIONS AND POLICY (U) 





‘Executive Summary 


{EF The Soviet's adversary relationship with China is affected by 
competing national interests, territorial disputes, competition over ideo- 
logical interpretation and leadership, and military tensions along an 
extended border. The issues involved are not insurmountable, given a 
desire to reach agreement and a willingness to compromise demands. Thus 
far, however, despite recent tentative moves toward improving state-to- 
state relations, the underlying mutual distrust and enmity continues. For 
the next decade, we judge this intransigence will continue, barring any 
radical and unforeseen shift in Chinese.or Soviet leadership attitudes and 
priorities. 


(eI The Chinese have initiated ambitious and far-reaching moderni- 
zation programs, but these programs face serious constraints in the next 
10- to 20-year period. As a result of these constraints, China is unlikely 
to approach the economic potential of the leading economic powers even by 
the year 2000. Soviet analysts, as well as Western observers, see 
fundamental problems in China's capacity to assimilate rapidly large 
quantities of economic resources or to develop rapidly using only indige- 
nous resources. In the Soviet view, China is destined to remain a large 
underdeveloped state for at least the next 10 to 20 years, and military 
modernization programs will probably increase the drag on an already over- 7 
burdened economy. ; 


(Sf At the same time, however, Soviet military planners probably 
believe that the Chinese are capable of achieving rapid, albeit modest in 
scale, improvements in their military capabilities in narrow fields such as 
antitank and air defense. They see the Chinese military inventory as 
significantly lagging the Soviet and Western level of sophistication, but 
are concerned that any importation of advanced weapon systems could provide 
rapid improvements to selected portions of a relatively unsophisticated 
military structure. 


(Lf The Soviets approach the “China Problem" with an apparently - 
emotional and obsessive outlook. They view any Chinese cooperation with 
the West--political, economic, or military~-as essentially anti-Soviet in 
orientation. This partially explains the heightened diplomatic and propa- 
ganda campaigns aimed at preventing increased military cooperation with 
the West. In the Soviet view, any cooperation, however slight at the 
outset, sets the stage for expanded contacts later on. This could lead, 
they believe, to a significant increase in the military threat to Soviet 
national security interests. 


(8) There is little prospect for significant change over the next 10 
years in China's current policy toward the Soviet Union. Beijing assesses 
Soviet worldwide goals and Moscow's distrust of China as unlikely to change 
fundamentally in the near term. . The Soviet invasion of Afghanistan in late 
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1979 has only served to reconfirm Beijing's view of the Soviet Union as an 
expansionist power and as an immediate threat to Chinese national security 
interests. Competition with the Soviets for influence throughout Asia and 
interaction with the West will continue to impede a fundamental change in 
the Sino-Soviet relationship. The Chinese will continue to demand the 
withdrawal of Soviet forces from Mongolia and large-scale reduction of 
Soviet force levels in the Far East as preconditions for significantly 
improved relations. The territorial issue will also remain important to 
the Chinese in their relations with the Soviets. 


(SANOFORN) Soviet planners probably see three basic courses of action 
to be pursued in relations with the Chinese. The first would be to 
maintain present policies of containment without offering any meaningful 
compromises on territorial issues, military force levels, or ideological. 
positions. This course of action could be accompanied by-varying degrees 
of economic, diplomatic, and political pressure aimed at forcing the 
Chinese to accept some sort of accommodation on Soviet terms. The Chinese 
are unlikely to acceed to either pressure or inducements, which do not 
offer meaningful compromise on issues vital to Chinese national security. 
This course of action, nevertheless, appears to be the most likely for the 
Soviets to pursue in the next decade, barring any future crises such as 
further Sino-Vietnamese hostilities or an outbreak of hostilities on the 
Korean Peninsula. It would result in a prolongation of the current 
stalemate. - 


(SANGFERN The second course of action would involve Significant 
Soviet concessions on the divisive issues, leading to Sino-Soviet 
rapproachement but essentially on Chinese terms. This does not appear 
likely as long as the present generation of Soviet leaders is in power 
because it would involve fundamental shifts in Soviet attitudes concerning 
the dominance of Soviet ideology, military power and responsibility for the 
territorial issue. This course would amount, in the Soviet -view, to 
“appeasement" of China. It would probably be adopted only in the event of 
serious Soviet engagement in the West and the need to put relations with 
China on an improved basis. 


(SANGFORN] The third course of action would be to opt for some sort of 
“military solution" aimed at neutralizing or blunting the developing 
Chinese military threat. This ‘military solution’ could range from a 
surgical strike against the Chinese nuclear capability to a conventional 
ground attack aimed at seizing and holding Chinese territory. Any form of 
military option entails enormous political and military risks, with uncer- 
tain results that undoubtedly are very apparent to the Soviet leadership. 
The likelihood of the Soviets opting for some form of military solution to 
the "China Problem" is low at the present time, but if such option were 
adopted it would only be as a last resort. It could occur in response to 
some Chinese initiative, however, such as a large-scale determined inva- 
sion of Vietnam. 
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CSANGFORN) Meanwhile, the Soviets will continue their measured mili- 
tary buildup in the Far East aimed at improving their military capabilities 
opposite China and expanding their military options and flexibility should 
they deem the exercise of force necessary. We view the Soviet military 
buildup opposite China as both an acknowledgment of China's potential as a 
military threat and as a recognition of the tangible and intangible 
benefits which large and visible standing military forces produce. The 
buildup, however, has provoked the Chinese to launch programs which in the 
long run may make China the relatively modern power that the USSR professes 
to fear today. 
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THE IMPACT OF CHINA'S MODERNIZATION ON SOVIET. PERCEPTIONS AND POLICY (U) 


I. Background 


1. {£7 The causes of the Sino-Soviet dispute are complex and interwoven, 
reflecting primarily the clash of important national interests. These are 
compounded by historical and racial enmities, and mutual distrust. An 
important reflection of the intensity of the dispute is the continued 
deployment of sizable military forces opposite each other. The Soviet 
military buildup started in 1965 and reflected Moscow's concern and 
uncertainty about Chinese long-range intentions. The Chinese were ini- 
tially slow to respond to this buildup, but its momentum accentuated a 
growing Chinese sense of uneasiness. Border clashes in 1969 emphasized to 
the Chinese the potential for use of Soviet military force against China. 
As a result, Chinese units underwent a major shift in deployment to prepare 
against overland attack from the north... Soviet and Chinese military 
strengths along the border area have grown slowly but continuously since 
the early 1970s. Since 1976, ‘the Soviets have emphasized qualitative 
improvements with some quantitative increases in their military force 
structure in the Far East. The Chinese programs have also Focused on 
qualitative improvements to their force structure. 


(27 Mutual misunderstandings and disenchantment built up through the 
years have produced a current atmosphere of suspicion and concern within 
which the two states interact. The Soviets see themselves confined by a 
hostile NATO on one side and a hestile China on the other. Increasingly 
close Sino-US and Sino-Japanese relations undoubtedly have heightened 
Soviet levels of anxiety and prompted reappraisal of the security impli- 
cations for the USSR of a modernized China tied to the West and Japan. In 
Beijing, there is a general agreement that Soviet expansionism and hos- 
tility toward China pose its most immediate external threat. 


3. {£7 Both nations are actively engaged in a strategy of encirclement and 
counter-encirclement. Soviet activity has been directed towards: ideo- 
logical isolation of China within the world Communist movement, political 
isolation by attempts to strengthen Soviet ties with Asian countries, and 
economic isolation by drastically reducing Sino-Soviet trade. Propaganda 
designed to warn tne Soviet people and their allies of the perils of 
Beijing's policies has also been used. Finally, an impressive increase in 
Soviet military strength has been noted along the Chinese frontier. 


4, S&F The Chinese have tried to counter these moves by building up their 
own power position while attempting to neutralize or reduce that of the 
USSR. To attain this, the Chinese are improving political relations with 
states and international organizations that have the potential to counter 
the Soviets; developing programs to increase PRC industrial strength, 
technological growth, and military capability; and building a more modern 
and effective military establishment. 
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5. (ey Considerable changes have occurred in China and in the inter- 
national arena over the past few years, and they have caused important 
alterations to Beijing's domestic policies and pattern of external rela- 
tionships. These changes have also prompted readjusted threat perceptions 
in both-Moscow and Beijing, which caused both Soviet and Chinese leaders to 
consider the likelihood for conflict to be higher. Recent dialogue between 
the two sides, however, suggests some mutual effort that appears tactical 
in nature, to reduce current enmity and distrust in order to foster 
movement toward some form of accommodation. Whatever success these 
tactical efforts achieve will be largely determined by fundamental 
policies outgrowing from domestic and foreign developments and important 
national interests. * 


Il. Chinese Policy and Development 


6. 5¢4) Leadership Changes. During the past four years, the People's - 
Republic of China has undergone the most significant series of leadership 
changes in its history. Certain characteristics of the post-Mao and post- 
Gang of Four leadership have resulted in policies with important implica- 
tions for China's future development. Most importantly, pragmatic modern- 
izers have been strengthened, and the power of dogmatic critics of more 
modern and foreign influences considerably diluted. Consequently, the 
leadership now possesses a greater willingness to seek knowledge and 
assistance from foreign sources, including the acquisition of weapon 
systems. Furthermore, China's new leadership is demonstrating a greater 
openness in realistically discussing current and prospective developmental 
problems and in searching for alternative solutions. This outlook reflects 
a significant change and will continue to affect decisionmaking on a broad 
spectrum of issues. 


7. (U) Development Programs. One outgrowth of such new leadership has 
been recommitment to ambitious modernization goals and adoption of prag~ 
matic policies aimed at their achievement. This overall program is labeled 
the Four Modernizations and includes modernization of China's agriculture, 
industry, science and technology, and national defense before the end of 
the century. It is a goal first.enunciated by Premier Chou En-lai in 1964, 
but implementation of a program to achieve it was blocked by the tumult and 
political infighting associated with the Cultural Revolution. 


8. (U) Since the program's updating and reemergence in 1977, Chinese 
leaders have had to progressively adjust downward specific economic goals 
and target dates. For example, immediately following the purge of the Gang 
of Four, Chinese leaders approved a program calling for three states of 


future economic development with specific goals to be achieved: 


* For a discussion of important factors affecting the Sino-Soviet 
relationship, see Annex A. 
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-- (U) Build an independent and relatively comprehensive indus- 
trial and economic system. 


a. (U) 1978-80: 


-- (U) Develop the capacity or resources permitting production of 
a wide range of products. 


~- (U) Achieve basic farm mechanization by 1980. 
b. (U) 1981-85: 
-~ (U) Mechanize 85 percent of all major processes of farmwork. 


~- (U) Achieve 4 to 5 percent annual increase in agricultural 
output. 


-- (U) Produce 400 million metric tons of grain annually by 1985. 
-- (U) Gain two- to three-fold increase in marketable grain. 
-- (U) Achieve over 10 percent annual industrial growth rate. 
-- (U) Build or complete 120 large-scale products. 


-- (U) Divide country into six major regions, which will have 
their own special features, operate independently, and cooper- 
ate with one another: ; 


c. (U) 1986-2000: 


-- (U) Accomplish the comprehensive modernization of Chinese 
economy and move it into front economic ranks of the world. 


9. At the second session of the Fifth National People's Congress in 
June 1979, this economic plan was readjusted with the aim of restoring 
equilibrium among industries and creating agriculture as the base. New 
emphasis was placed on agriculture, and top priority within industry was 
changed from the development of heavy industry to that of light industry. 
These changes were necessary for the following reasons: domestic 
agricultural production was insufficient to supply food and industrial 
requirements, production of light industrial goods failed to satisfy the 
demand required to improve personal livelihood and expand exports, the 
supply and demand for energy resources remained tight, the number of 
capital construction projects was too large and the required construction 
time too long, the introduction of industrial plants and procurement of 
capital funds were not proceeding smoothly; and, some targets of the four 
modernization plans were originally set too high. 
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10. iva The policy adjustment will guide the economic plans of 1980 and 
1981, and targeted rates of growth for those years have been Significantly 
scaled down. The original 10-year plan, which was to be completed by 1985, 
has been extended to 1990. As a consequence, future introduction of 
foreign plants and technology will be slowed, and China's foreign trade 
will become more balanced than previously anticipated. 


ll. JF The foregoing indicates Chinese economic development will be slow- 
moving, despite upbeat publicity associated with the current increase in 
Western and Japanese economic interaction with China. Many of the goals 
originally targeted for 1985 have already been extended to 1990, and 
developmental plans beyond 1990 are vague. The immediate goals are to 
construct the, economic, educational, social, and political foundations 
necessary to permit the subsequent “comprehensive modernizing of the 
Chinese economy and move it into the front ranks of the world." 


12. (ef It is unlikely that the latter goal can be achieved by the year 
2000. China will be a somewhat more modern nation, but given the pace of 
simultaneous development expected in the advanced nations, it will still 
rank last, ‘economically, among the major powers by the end of the century. 
’ Continuous and smooth execution of the planned modernization program is 
threatened by several key factors: 


-- (2f China's scientific, technical, and education systems, the keys 
to future economic and military advancement, were: seriously dis- 
rupted during the past decade. They will require considerable time 
to recover. Various sectors of the economy are already feeling the 
effect of the shortages of ‘trained personnel in operations, pro- 
duction, and in coordination of plans for future development. 
These constraints are compounded by the conflicting needs to fill 
acute gaps and to prepare for long-term advances. 


-- (Sf Beijing's modernization process will require large-scale in- 
Jection into party and state bureaucracies of greater technical 
and managerial expertise along with allocation of initiative and 
authority to knowledgeable administrators. The personnel changes 
being made to fulfill this need risk alienation of those workers 
and cadre, particularly in middle echelons, who advanced through 
different criteria during the Cultural Revolution years. 


-- (2 Increased interaction with the Free World will expose a sig- 
nificant number of Chinese leaders and students to concepts such as 
democracy and human rights. This will generate additional desta- 
bilizing pressures on China's political, economic, and social 
systems. The need to maintain discipline and stability, while 
allowing sufficient liberalization to spur continued enthusiasm 
and support for modernization programs, will remain an important 
near-term challenge. 
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13. (SANOFORNY Military Development. The new leadership appears in agree- 
ment that the overall development of China's economic and scientific base 
is the country's most pressing need. For this reason, some leaders may 
have urged the trimming of that portion of national expenditures devoted to 
defense. At least prior to the Sino-Vietnamese conflict, most senior PLA 
leaders appear to have argued that the defense share of state resources 
should not be reduced but are willing to accept no increase during the next 
2 to 4 years. 


14. (SANOFORN}-This forebearance may have come under -challenge following 
the recent experience with Vietnam. Critics argue that China's vulner- 
abilities justify accelerated development now, whatever the long-term 
effect. 

















The present proportion of budget allocation to military purposes 
will probably continue for the next few years. After about 1983, a gradual 
increase in the defense share of the budget is likely. 


15. {6} Foreign Technology Acquisition. Beijing's new leadership has also 


demonstrated an interest in overseas military technology and systems and a 
willingness to pursue acquisition of those systems considered to be 
important, affordable, and obtainable. They are likely to buy only 
critical items which they cannot produce themselves. | Such acquired 
technology or systems will be exploited for application to ongoing long- 
term R&D efforts. 


16. (Ly Chinese leaders routinely discuss their military needs in terms of 
a Soviet threat. Although still cognizant of the extreme threat of a 
Soviet strategic nuclear strike, China‘s leaders currently are focusing on 
the need to deal with a range of more limited contingencies. Among these, 
the Chinese are clearly ill-prepared to cope with the threat posed by 
Soviet air power. In the context of a ground force threat, the imbalance 
between Soviet armored strength and China's relatively limited armor and 
antiarmor firepower is of equally serious concern. Chinese probes to date 
provide some specific indicators of what leaders see as priorities and 
deficiencies. Hardware purchased in recent years is listed in Table l. 
The most recent expressions of interest in additional systems are cate- 
gorized in Table 2. 
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TABLE 2 


CHINESE INTEREST IN FOREIGN WEAPONS, RELATED SYSTEMS, AND TECHNOLOGY (U) 


Specific Inquiries/Negotiations 





Surface-to-air Missiles (Air and Ground Forces) 
Air Defense Radars 

Antitank Missiles 

Fighter-bombers 


Mobile Antiaircraft Guns 


. Helicopters (for ASW and AT missions) 


Consistent Interest 

Jet Fighter Aircraft 

Armored Vehicles 

Naval Electronic Equipment (sonar, radar, and other electronics) 


Communications Equipment 





Transport Aircraft 

sporadic Interest 

Air-to-air Missiles 

Air-to-surface Missiles 

Antisubmarine Warfare Weapons and Related Systems 
Electronic Countermeasures Equipment 

Night Vision Devices 

Avionics Systems 

Submarines 

Naval Guns 


Naval SSMs 
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17. {€@) To date, Beijing's probes concerning foreign weapons and related 
technology suggest a plan to pursue two foreign-based programs simultane- 
ously: 


-- (eS Short- and mid-term gap-filling or qualitative upgrading based 
on a: combination of foreign purchases, copying, and whole plant 
imports. 


a (2) Long-range acquisition of foreign military technology to build 
up the indigenous R&D base as a means of engaging in “technological 
catchup." 


18. {€) Prospects. Increasing China's overall military capability signif- 
icantly will be a long-term process, assisted in key areas by inputs from 
the West. A broad, or general, surge in operational capabilities during 
the next 10 years is very unlikely. In terms of weapon systems, China's 
principal objective will be qualitative improvement, with consequently 
intensified efforts on research and development. Overall, this shift in 
emphasis from production to R&D and technological imports will slow growth 
temporarily until newer generation systems begin to enter the inventory in 
significant numbers and are properly assimilated into the force. In some 
cases, however, production increases or short-term imports may make impor- 
tant capability gains likely, particularly antitank and air defense. 


19. (8) The Chinese will likely increase weapon developmental efforts 
toward air defense, ground, and tactical air forces as well as naval: 
systems. They probably will maintain recent levels of effort with respect 
to the ballistic missile forces but may reduce emphasis placed on bombers.* 


20. (SJ In terms of capabilities, however, the greatest relative improve- 
ment over the next 10 years is likely to occur in the strategic missile 
force because of the considerable foundation already laid. Important 
improvements, but less significant, are likely with respect to ground, 
tactical air support, and tactical air defense forces. We project less of 
an increase in capability for strategic air defense and general purpose 
naval forces, while China's bomber forces probably will become even less 
effective than at present. 


21. (8) Barring a basic leadership change, the pursuit of China's new 
policies toward the West is likely to continue over the-next 10 years. 
Beijing's increased flexibility in its foreign dealings, both political 
and economic, reflects a clear recognition of the need for foreign partici- 
pation in China's varied developmental programs. The Chinese expect that 
convergent US, West European, and Japanese economic and strategic inter- 
ests will encourage external assistance to China's modernization programs 
while simultaneously deterring Soviet attack against the PRC. 


* For additional details, see the Defense Intelligence Projections for 
Planning - PRC, current series. 
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22% (3F The post-Mdo leadership, given its more pragmatic outlook and 
propensity toward denigrating ideological constraints, however, is likely 
to expand its current policy of correct diplomatic contact with the 
Soviets. Beijing will likely seek to appear flexible, thereby reducing the 
propaganda potentially exploitable by the Soviets and reduce the danger of 
war through misperception and lack of communication. One likely area of 
improved state-to-state relations in the near term is bilateral economic 
trade. These actions will also seek to create doubts within influential 
Soviet circles about the staying power of Chinese hostility. 


II]. Soviet Perceptions and Policy 


23. (SANGFORN) Policy Toward the PRC. The Soviets continue to view the US 
as their major competitor in the world, but it is clear that the Soviets 
“now view China as their most intractable and troublesome opponent. In the 
Soviet view the relationship with the PRC is an important factor in the net 
balance the Soviets term the “correlation of forces." This adversary 
relationship complicates Moscow's military planning by increasing the 
perceived requirements for military forces and forcing Moscow to grapple 
with the prospect of a “two-front" war in Europe and Asia. It forces the 
Kremlin leadership to reckon with the long-range prospect of a potentially 
powerful adversary on Soviet borders which poses a serious threat to Soviet 
national security interests. 


24, (S/ANOFORN) These reasons alone obviously motivate the Soviets to seek 
some sort of improvement in their relations with China. This underlying 
motivation is reinforced as the Soviets observe the Chinese pursuing 
expanded economic and military cooperation with the West and Japan. The 
potential threat clearly is magnified in the Soviet view by the prospects 
of Chinese access, however direct and extensive it becomes, to the Western 
and Japanese technology, capital, and military-related items. 


25. (SANOFORNT Sufficient motivation notwithstanding, the Soviets evi- 
dently are not prepared to offer significant concessions to break the 
deadlock. The concessions would focus primarily on the territorial issues 
and arms reductions on the border. Soviet intransigence stems in part from 
the Soviet belief, long held, that any compromise on the territorial 
question would imply that the Soviet Union bears some responsibility for 
the conflict in the first place. This implication is totally unacceptable 
to the Soviet leadership. Soviet reluctance to discuss the territorial 
question also probably stems from a fear that a precedent could be set that 
could be used by the Japanese, among others, to press for similar negotia- 
tions. Soviet intransigence on these issues virtually assures a continua- 
tion of the impasse with no discernable progress towards rapproachement in 
the foreseeable future. In the Soviet view, any accommodation must be 
based on unilateral concessions by Beijing and this is unlikely. 
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26. ¢SANGFORNT Unable to influence Chinese policy through various threats, 
inducements, and blandishments, the Soviets have pursued a policy of 
attempting to contain China's power and influence in Asia and in the Third 
World. At the same time, the Kremlin has attempted to impede Chinese 
access to the economic, technical, and military resources of the advanced 
capitalist countries. This policy has met with only marginal success, and 
it appears to be placing Moscow on the defensive with the initiative and 
momentum clearly with the Chinese. 


27. (SANOFERN) Previous Soviet policies of containment toward China since 
the early 1960s were apparently based upon patience and a guarded optimism 
that the relationship would eventually improve. The Soviet attitude is 
evidently becoming more concerned, however, prompted no doubt by a growing 
awareness of the growth potential of China and the threat from a modernized 
industrialized adversary. This awareness, as indicated by Soviet state- 
ments and diplomatic activity, appears overly alarmist to the West when the 
present status of Chinese development is considered in perspective. It 
does, however, illustrate the somewhat irrational emotional nature of the 
Soviets when they address the “Chinese problem." The Soviet obsession with 
China is probably exacerbated by the inroads the Chinese: have made in 
international diplomacy in the West, because the Soviets see these inroads 
as “anti-Soviet" and working to isolate them within the international 
community. These manifestations of paranoia underscore the difficulty of 
gauging Soviet reaction and behavior toward the Chinese with a high level 
of confidence. 


28. ESANOFORN) The developing Chinese relations with the US and Japan 
clearly have contributed to the alarmist nature of Soviet views and have 
complicated Soviet policy planning pertaining to the PRC. In the Soviet 
view, China has become a quasi-ally of the US in Asia through actively 
advocating an increased American military presence to counter the Soviet 
"threat." The Kremlin obviously fears close military cooperation between 
the US and China, seeing it as anti-Soviet in design, and, despite US 
disclaimers, clearly is alarmed over the possibility of US arms being 
provided directly to the Chinese. Soviet statements on this subject 
indicate that the paramount concern is the prevention of a American 
military cooperation. 


29. ESANBFORN) The Sino-Japanese relationship has also complicated Soviet 
planning. The possibility of a remilitarized and assertive Japan working 
closely with China and the US in Asia further represents to the Soviets a 
broadening triangular alliance aimed directly at Soviet interests in Asia. 
Moreover, the Soviets view the increasing Sino-Japanese- economic coopera- 
tion as further expanding the Chinese potential for military moderni- 
zation. 


30.  (SANOEQRNY Economic’ and a Witdtary Analysis. The emotional concern with 


which the Soviets view the Chinese challenge overall contrasts sharply with 
their relatively realistic perceptions of the present status of Chinese 
economic and military development. Chinese development, in the Soviet 
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view, has been pursued in much the same manner as the Soviets achieved 
their development--that is, to expand military capabilities through eco- 
nomic growth and development, assisted by the absorption of foreign 
technology. 


31. {€7 Soviet analysis of the current state of Chinese economic develop- 
ment, however, makes it clear that the Soviets are skeptical about China's 
capacity to absorb large quantities of economic resources rapidly or to 
develop rapidly using only indigenous resources. Their analysis in the 
press indicates that the Soviets see a number of major constraints impeding 
Chinese developments: 


~- {€F The general backwardness of China's still largely agricultural 
economy. 


-- {J China's limited export capacity and consequent inability to 
pay for imports. 


-- (€J The “weak link" of agriculture, which acts as a drag on the 
rest of the Chinese economy. , 


~- (&F Political instability caused by Maoists' deviations from “sci- 
entific socialism" and vacillation in policies. 


-- {£€) The military burden of defense programs, which absorbs scarce 
resources and industrial capacity and diverts foreign exchange 
from the civilian sector. 


-- {&) A shortage of energy that is likely to be exacerbated by 
China's decision to expand oil exports. 


32. (Gy Because of the cumulative impact of these factors, Soviet commen- 
tators tend to present China as a nation that is destined to remain a large 
underdeveloped state for the next 10 to 20 years. They tend to be critical 
and skeptical of the Four Modernization programs, particularly with regard 
to the emphasis placed by the Chinese on the military sector. Their 
argument is that increased military programs simply increase the drag on an 
economy that already has more than enough problems to deal with. 


33. {SANOFORN} The Soviet assessment very closely parallels US assessments 
of the stage and prospects of Chinese developoment. The Soviets, as well 
as Western observers, are skeptical that the Chinese will be able to attain 
substantially greater military power in the next 10 to 20 years through the 
strategy of pursuing economic development (stimulated through either in- 
digenous efforts or massive importation of foreign technologies). At the 
same time, however, they -acknowledge that the Chinese are capable of 
importing specific weapons systems and production technologies that would 
improve military capabilities rapidly in relatively narrow fields such as 
in air defense or antitank systems. 
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34. CSANGFORN) This recognition has undoubtedly motivated Moscow to con- 
duct a propaganda campaign and apply diplomatic pressure in Western Europe 
to prevent the sale of specific weapons systems.to the Chinese. They see 
the Chinese military inventory as significantly lagging the Soviet and 
Western level of sophistication, but any importation of specific weapons 
systems would provide rapid improvements, although modest in scale, to a 
relatively unsophisticated and primitive.military structure.* The Soviets 
also probably are concerned that importation of specific weapons systems 
sets the stage for expanded military cooperation with the West on a broader 
scale. 


IV. Outlook 


35. £8) There is little prospect for Significant change over the next 10 
years in China's current policy toward the Soviet Union. Beijing assesses 
Soviet worldwide goals and Moscow's distrust of China as unlikely to change 
fundamentally in the near term. The Soviet invasion of Afghanistan in late 
1979 has only served to reconfirm Beijing's view of the Soviet Union as an 
expansionist power and as an immediate threat to Chinese national security 
interests. Beijing can be expected to point to this event as further 
alarming evidence of the need for the US and its allies to implement 
measures to counter the spread of Soviet influence. Beijing will: likely be 
willing to lend active support to efforts aimed at thwarting Soviet success 
in Afghanistan and bolstering Pakistan's capability to resist Soviet 
pressures. This will largely take the form of political and materiel 
assistance. 


36. LEY Competition with the Soviets for influence throughout Asia and 
interaction with the West will continue to impede a fundamental change in 
the Sino-Soviet relationship. The Chinese will continue to demand the 
withdrawal of Soviet forces from Mongolia and large-scale reduction of 
Soviet force levels in the Far East as preconditions for significantly 
improved relations. The territorial issue will also remain important to 
the Chinese in their relations with the Soviets. © 


37. (SANGFORI The Soviets probably see three main courses of action 
available to them in formulating policy toward China over: the next 10 to 20 
years: 


-- (SANOFERN) They could pursue present policies of containment, with 
variations of diplomatic and economic pressure, with the expec- 
tation that the Chinese will eventually modify their harsh anti- 
‘Soviet stance and make serious moves toward rapproachement. 


_-- (S/NOFORN) The Soviets themselves could offer meaningful conces- 
sions aimed at achieving a moderation of the current impasse and 
working toward reconciliation, or 


t 


* For a discussion of the trends in the Sino-Soviet military balance, 
see Annex B. 
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-- (SANOFORN} They could opt for a form of a “military solution," with 
the goal of “teaching the Chinese a lesson," completely humili- 
ating the Chinese leadership, or neutralizing the Chinese military 
threat, conventional and/or nuclear. 


38. (EANOFORN) The first course of action, barring a complete and unfore- 
seeable change in Chinese attitudes and policies, would probably result in 
the continuation of the status quo. This would mean continued acrimony and 
tension, and a continuation of the Soviet military buildup. A variation of 
this course of action would consist of the Soviets conducting an offensive 
propaganda and diplomatic campaign against the Chinese in major capitals of 
the world. This variation would be distinguished from present Soviet 
policy by a more offensive. orientation. It would also entail heavy 
economic pressure, particularly with major Asian and European trading 
partners, in an attempt to isolate and restrain PRC behavior and develop- 
ment. Some form of this policy appears to be the most likely course of 
action, barring unexpected and major crises. 


39. (CANOFORN) The second course of action, "appeasement" of China in the 
Soviet view, might be adopted because of a radical and fundamental shift in 
Soviet policies toward China. This fundamental shift could occur as a 
result of a change in leadership within the USSR after Brezhnev departs but 
it is unlikely. The present generation of Soviet leaders, from which a 
likely successor to Brezhnev will emerge, has been steeped in the tradition 
of a hostile China on their eastern frontier and are not likely to modify 
their views and policies which contribute to the current impasse. These 
leaders have matured in an era when the USSR has achieved superpower 
status. This status, with the attendant benefits of military power to 
promote and further Soviet interests, has worked to make the Soviets more 
intractable and less accommodating in negotiations with other nations, 
particularly those which they: see are basically hostile to the Soviet 
Union. Any effort to seek accommodation and conciliation with the Chinese 
would be seen by the Soviet leadership as evidence of weakness within its 
own circles as well as within the World Community. 


40. (CANGFORN) The probability would be higher that the second course of 
action would be pursued if a new and younger crop of leaders emerge with a 
fundamentally different view of China. This new leadership, faced with 
serious economic problems and the continued need for high defense vigilance 
and spending on all fronts, could see the critical need and value of a 
rapproachement with China and make positive and fundamental concessions 
designed to achieve such a breakthrough. These concessions would require a 
fundamental shift in Soviet attitudes regarding such crucial issues as the 
territorial question and the world leadership of the Communist order. This 
shift would run counter to all Soviet precepts of the exercise of power and 
could only come from a pragmatic and entirely new circle of Soviet leaders. 
It could result from a diminution of the importance of Communist ideology 
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in Soviet minds when dealing with other Communist states and a weakening of 
the importance of the supreme status of the USSR in the world Communist 
order. The emergence of such new leadership with a “new” China policy 
appears remote at this time. 


41. CSANOFERNS A third possibility is to opt for some sort of military 
"solution" to the problem. The possible military options that could be 
employed range in scope from border clashes to a combined conventional and 
nuclear attack. Some form of military option between these extremes could 
be selected, such as a limited conventional attack or a regional nuclear 
strike, but all would carry tremendous military and diplomatic risks and 
costs with a highly uncertain result. While a military solution may appear 
attractive to some segments of the Soviet leadership, the attendant risks 
of any conflict with the PRC, primarily the uncertainty, of limiting the 
conflict and the basis of its termination, probably constrain the present 
leadership. : 


42. (STNOFERNY Any conflict would guarantee a long-term continuation of 
China's hostility, something that runs counter to guarded Soviet optimism 
for a more acceptable resolution of the confrontation. A Sino-Soviet 
conflict runs the risk of rapid expansion to full-scale war and of drawing 
in other powers, particularly the US, against the USSR. And finally, such 
a conflict, once initiated, risks becoming open-ended, and regardless of 
the scale and success of the fighting, from the Soviet perspective, could 
become indefinite. This would confront the Soviets with the prospect of 
indefinite hostilities on the Far Eastern front, a military stand-off in 
Europe, and very real risks of war on a strategic scale with the US. 


43. (SANOFERNS- In addition to the risks involved from Soviet military 
actions, the uncertain results of any military option probably figures very 
prominently in Soviet contingency planning. In any attempt to attack the 
Chinese nuclear capability, the Soviets could not be sure that they had all 
of the nuclear weapons located. Even if the location of these weapons were 
all known, the Soviets could not be sure that some of them would not 
survive or that they would not be launched prior to being knocked out. 


44, (SANGFORN The risks of war with China are real to the Soviets. The 
uncertain outcome of any conflict with the Chinese argues against any 
premeditated attack on China. This. is not to say, however, that the 
Soviets will refrain from military action if severely provoked. The entire 
force posture of Soviet forces on the Sino-Soviet border appears oriented 
toward punishing the Chinese at any point where the Chinese might act 
militarily to assert territorial claims. The continued measured buildup 
and force improvements appear aimed at providing the Soviets the necessary 
options and flexibility to respond at any level to perceived Chinese 
threats or incursions. 


45. (SANGFORN) This assessment of possible Soviet courses of action is 
based upon the power balance as we believe it is perceived by the Soviets 
today. A radical shift in this balance some time in the future, in the 
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Soviet view, could work either to reduce the risks of conflict with China 
or increase the urgency of achieving a “solution,” even at high military 
risk and cost. A radical shift in Soviet perceptions of Western resolve 
and defensive preparedness, particularly that of the US, could work to 
persuade the Soviets that the risks of Western counteraction or involvement 
in any conflict with the PRC are substantially reduced and therefore 
bearable. This development could argue for Soviet implementation of a 
military plan. On the other hand, Japan could emerge as an assertive 
militant power in Asia which could threaten Soviet interests in Asia. This 
prospect, if linked to an alliance with the US and China, could persuade 
the Soviets that time is running out and military action must be initiated 
against China. We view the likelihood of these possibilities as low at 
this time. 
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Annex A 


Factors Affecting Relationship 


1. (E€/NOFORN}- Border Dispute. The border issue has been an undercurrent 
in Sino-Soviet relations even during the period of the Sino-Soviet alliance 
in the early and mid-1950s. Dispute over demarcation of the border, 
however, was not the fundamental cause of the Sino-Soviet conflict that 
erupted in 1960. It remains today only part of a continuing worldwide 
struggle on many fronts. After two decades of escalating political 
warfare, however, the border question has become a focal point of Sino- 
Soviet animosity. It is an important barometer of possible change in their 
respective intentions, and improvement in the Moscow-Beijing relationship 
cannot go far if this matter is not resolved. 


2. (CANOFORN)-The Chinese claim that the Soviet Union occupies about 
35,000 square kilometers of Chinese territory in addition to the land 
surrendered by the “unjust" treaties signd by Tsarist Russia and Imperial 
China in the 19th century (see Figure 1). The disputed territory comprises 
mainly about 700 islands in the Amur and Ussuri Rivers on the eastern 
sector of the border and a section in the Pamirs at the western edge of the 
border. The keystone to the eastern sector is the large, strategically 
located Chimnaya Island (Hei-ksia-tzu) opposite Khabarovsk, which histori- 
cally has been occupied by the Soviets although it lies on the Chinese side 
of the river (see Figure 2). 





FIGURE 1. (U) SOVIET FERRITORIAL GAINS FROM UNEQUAL TREATIES. 
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FIGURE 2. (U) DISPUTED AREAS ALONG BORDER. 
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3. (CANGEQRN) The territorial issues involved are not insuperable, given 
a desire to reach agreement and willingness to compromise demands which cut 
across the national interests of both parties. Thus far, such willingness 
has been absent on both sides. Intermittent border talks, first begun in 
1964, have failed to produce a settlement as much from Beijing's unyielding 
negotiating conditions -as from the issues and territory actually in 
dispute. Chinese demands for a public Soviet acknowledgment that the 
Tsarist treaties were "unequal" and for a new treaty incorporating all 
Chinese claims, including Chimnaya Island, have been principal impediments 
to an overall settlement in border talks. 


4. (S/NOFORI) The Soviets have remained reluctant to yield possession of 
the islands on the Chinese side of the main river channel. In the Soviet 
view, they cannot afford to give up Chimnaya Island. The large industrial 
city and military headquarters of Khabarovsk lies immediately adjacent on 
the other side of the river. Because the Trans-Siberian railroad runs 
through Khabarovsk, the Soviets regard retention of Chimnaya Island and the 
channel north of it as indispensable to the protection of Khabarovsk and 
the railroad, and therefore essential to Soviet national interests. 


5. (S/7NOFORN In the course of the renewed negotiations since 1969, the 
Soviets have tried. to induce the Chinese to agree to trade their claim for 
Chimnaya Island for other modest Soviet territorial concessions. The 
Chinese, however, since 1969 have stood firm on their position that the 
Soviets must withdraw all their forces from the areas that Beijing claims 
are in dispute before they will negotiate the issues on a case-by-case 
basis or make any effort to cooperate in demarcating a new boundary line. 
While thus refusing to begin work on the details ‘of a new boundary line 
until this requirement is met, they have continued to demand that the 
Soviets publicly acknowledge the treaties defining the present border as 
unequal. They have also demanded that the USSR drawdown its military 
forces along the border to their 1964 level, and remove its military forces 
from the Mongolian People's Republic. 


6. (SANOFORN It is primarily the political demands of the Chinese that 
ensure the continued paralysis of the border talks. Beijing's negotiating 
posture is not pointed primarily toward a final border settlement, but 
rather centers on the desire to attain major political concessions and a 
military agreement. 


7, (SANOFERN) Since it is not likely that the Soviets would make such 
concessions, the initiative presumably lies with Beijing in determining 
when it wants to remove or modify these conditions to start serious talks, 
progressing toward settlement of the dispute over various tracts of land. 


ae (SANOFORN) The essential prerequisite for movement on the border issue 


thus would appear to be a decision in Beijing which, for a combination of 
internal and external political, economic, and security considerations, 
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seeks to experiment with a limited detente with the USSR. It seems likely 
that if Chinese policy toward the Soviet Union were to be modified in this 
direction, Beijing's negotiating posture regarding the border issue would 
be high on the list of moves intended to signal such a turn. 


9. (GANOFORN} Ideological Differences. Ideology has contributed to the 
development of the dispute. Beijing has long challenged the USSR's 
ideological supremacy and infallibility. Mao rejected blind adherence to 
the Soviet model for internal socialist development; he also rejected 
Soviet strategies for encouraging the spread of Communism and asserted that 
Chinese doctrines had equal, if not greater, relevance. Ideological 
arguments have compounded economic and political rivalries. The ideo- 
logical perspective has in the past limited the ability of the two sides to 
compromise their quarrels. Misconceptions of each other's motives and 
behavior often become bound in doctrinal formulations and thereby made 
rigid. 





10. (C7NOFORN In the last 2 years the Chinese have implemented new 
policies that have lessened the importance of ideology in the dispute. The 
establishment of party relations with Yugoslavia, the restoration in China 
of certain bureaucratic practices formerly branded as "revisionist" by the 
Maoist leadership, and new economic arrangements with Japan and the West 
has taken much of the purely ideological punch out of Chinese criticism of 
the Soviet leadership. These changes suggest there is a greater chance for 
renewed party relations in the future. Nevertheless, they have not 
signalled any alteration in China's basic hostility toward the USSR. For 
example, the Chinese chose to overlook their earlier ideological problems 
with Yugoslavia explicitly in order to strengthen the anti-Soviet links in 
Sino-Yugoslav relations. Moreover, increasing irrelevance of ideology at 
home weakens Chinese charges of Soviet revisionism. But it also makes less 
likely that ideological affinity will itself be sufficient cause for China 
and the USSR to resolve their differences. 


11. (E/NOFORN}-Sino-Vietnamese Tensions. The most recent and dramatic 
manisfestation of Sino-Soviet competition has occurred in Southeast Asia. 
Not surprisingly, Hanoi's decison to overrun Kampuchea was read in Beijing 
as a continuation of Moscow's efforts to exploit the deteriorating Sino- 
Vietnamese relationship to its own long-term strategic advantage. China 
clearly felt that such a blatant Soviet-inspired move directed against 
China required some level of meaningful response. In a major policy 
decison, Chinese leaders undertook limited military action outside China's 
borders, despite the associated risks. Beijing clearly felt compelled to 
accept the risk of Soviet military retaliation, which is apparently judged 
as miriimal. It calculated that a limited, carefully controlled military 
action would not unduly damage China's international reputation, while 
failure to respond would cause greater damage. Military action of short 
duration would also not seriously detract from modernization programs. Of 
more critical importance to Beijing in its calculations must have been 
concern over the ability of its armed forces to perform effectively in 
delivering the “lesson" planned for Hanoi, Moscow, and the world. 
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12. (S7NOFORN) Moscow, however, has continued to exploit Sino-Vietnamese 
tensions to strengthen the Soviet posifion in Vietnam. The Soviets have 


deployed naval reconnaissance aircraft to Danang. Soviet naval ships have 
. Hanoi probably will resist 
granting formal base rights, but will likely agree to lesser forms of 


military cooperation, including continued Soviet access to Vietnamese 
ports and airfields. Beijing's general apprehension of the Soviet military 
threat has intensified as an outgrowth of the expanded Soviet presence in 
Vietnam following the Sino-Vietnamese conflict and it has led to a require- 
ment for forces to face both a northern and southern threat. 
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Annex B 
Trends in the Military Balance 


Ls Soviet Development. The Soviet Union began to strengthen its 
forces in the Sino-Soviet border area in 1965 with the major portion of the 
buildup completed by 1975. Since 1976, the improvements in the USSR'‘s 
military posture opposite China have been essentially qualitative, with 
some quantitative increases, and far ahead of Chinese improvements during 
the same period. In 1977-78, three new motorized rifle divisions were 
added to the Far East Military District. The deployment pattern of Soviet 
forces opposite China on likely invasion routes across the Sino-Soviet 
border. suggests that these forces are positioned for the dual purpose of 
defending Soviet territory as well as being available for limited opera- 
tions in China. 


2. (¢SANGFERND A significant development was the establishment in 1979 of 
a wartime theater-level command in the Soviet Far East. The former deputy 
commander of the ground forces has been assigned as its commander. While 
the Soviets frequently use such a command in peacetime training,. it is 
normally established and staffed in wartime only. The Soviets have also 
increased their training along the Sino-Soviet border in 1979, which would 
suggest that they are attempting to refine wartime command and control 
arrangements for their units along the border. 


3. (SANGFERN} Chinese Development. On the Chinese side of the border, 
qualitative improvements to forces in the four military regions bordering 
the USSR have lagged behind those of Soviet forces. This is largely 
attributable to resource constraints imposed on the military and the 
relatively low state of Chinese military technology. Force improvements 
vis-a-vis the Soviets have centered largely around enhancement of the 
firepower and mobility of ground force units. These improvements have been 
accomplished primarily through incorporation of existing weaponry. The 
single most important development since 1976 has been the effort to upgrade 
military capabilities in the Lanzhou and Urumqi Military Regions in Western 
China, where, over the previous 10 years, the priority for improving combat 
potential has been lower than elsewhere along the border. 


4. (SANOFORN) Chinese preparations against Soviet reaction to invasion of 
Vietnam has included reappraisal of defensive strategy for northwest 
China. The Chinese new appear unwilling to give up the Urumqi Military 
Region without offering a more determined resistance. 


5. €SANGFORN) The Balance. The balance along the border continues to 
favor the USSR. The Soviets could stop any limited Chinese offensive. In 
the air, Soviet fighters should be able to exploit the low technology of 
China's air defense to attain local air superiority at any point of their 
choosing. The Soviet air force could beat back Chinese air attack and, 
using Soviet air bases, strike targets in China up to 1,100 kms beyond the 
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FIGURE 4. (U) SOVIET GROUND FORCE DEPLOYMENT 
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border. The Soviet Navy would predominate at sea and could preclude any 
Chinese naval actions. It could conduct limited blockades against Chinese 
ports, and interdict Chinese shipping. Using strategic air and missile 
forces, the Soviets could conduct nuclear strikes, if desired, against any 
known target in China. 


6. €S/ROFORH) Soviet ground forces are capable of conducting limited 
offensives into China with a good chance of achieving initial success. 
_ Substantial reinforcements would be required, however, to permit any 
chance of seizing and holding larger areas of northern China. To meet 
these force requirements, extensive reinforcements from military districts 
farther to the west would be required if the Soviets chose to maintain 
continuous defense along the border in addition to mounting the attack. 
Such a reinforcement is considered unlikely in light of the threat which 
the Soviets perceive from NATO. Indeed, the thrust of recent Soviet 
deployments along the Sino-Soviet border suggests the USSR has decided to 
improve the adequacy of its force posture there in order to reduce the 
requirement for a large redeployment of forces from the West to the East. 


7. (SANOFORN} Perhaps the greatest Chinese capability lies in the ability 
to absorb punishment and make the cost of a large-scale invasion effort 
unacceptable to Moscow. Despite significant deficiencies in China's air 
defense system, cumulative attrition of Soviet aircraft could be costly in 
the event of protracted conventional conflict. Chinese force deployments 
and activities suggest the PLA is ready to make an all-out effort to hold 
territory forward of Beijing along a defensive belt stretching from the 
Korean border in the east to the Kansu corridor in the west. We judge the 
Chinese have an even chance of stalemating a major Soviet conventional 
offensive aimed at seizing Beijing and advancing into the North China 
Plain. 


8. {SANQFORN} The Chinese have very limited offensive capabilities. Be- 
cause of the way they are equipped, structured, and supplied, ‘the PLA is 
capable of launching only short-duration attacks, with limited objectives, 
against the Soviet Union. The PLA probably would be able to conduct local 
counter-offensive operations within China. The Chinese could also attempt 
limited, perhaps unconventional, operations against the Trans-Siberian 
Railroad aimed at disrupting resupply transport. 
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